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When a spirit of political discontent becomes general in a 
nation, it may be taken as an infallibJe evidence that distress, 
the fruitful parent of political dissatisfaction, is widely diffused 
among the people. It is contrary, indeed, to every acknowleged 
principle of human nature, to believe that when people are pros- 
perous they ehould be dissatisfied with their political state, or 
desirous of political change. So far from being desirous of 
political change, should any innovation be attempted by their 
rulers in such circumstances, the people would, almost to a cer- 
tainty, resist it to the utmost of their power. It is not meant, 
however, to be contended that people are happy and contented 
exactly in proportion to the degree of prosperity which they 
enjoy. On the contrary, the prosperous are, as a class, perhaps, 
the most discontented ; but then it ia not political discontent 
■with which they are disquieted. Their minds may he, and, 
»hen not properly regulated, no doubt are racked by envy of 
others more prosperous than themselves, as well as by all the 
selfish and hateful passions of which prosperity, like a hot-bed, 
raises so luxuriant a crop in a debased mind and depraved heart; 
but as subjects, with the trifling exception of the very small 
number who are under the dominion of an inordinate ambition, 
they are not only contented themselves, but, being extremely 
apprehensive of change, they are too apt to believe that the cry 




of distress raised by llieir Biifferiiig fellow-aubjccts is greatly" 
exaggerated, if not altogether feigned, and to aid the govern- 
ment in the vain attempt to stifle it by force. 

Now it iB unfortunately undeniable that, in this country, at 
the present time, political discontent is not only general, but is 
continuing to spread rapidly, and threatens soon to become 
nearly universal. Though we had no other evidence, therefore, 
that distress among the great body of the people is general, and 
continuing to increase, this of itself should open the eyes of the 
Government to the danger of our present situation, and indte 
it to adopt the most prompt and efficient measures for ascer- 
taining the causes of the present distress, and for alleviating it 
as far as possible. To disregard it were as foolish as for men, 
seated on a volcano, to disregard the muttering of the hidden fires 
which precede and announce the eruption which will hurl them 
into destruction. 

Apart, however, from such indirect evidence of the existence 
of general distress, there is the most unexceptionable direct tes- 
timony that several of the great interests of the nation are in a 
deplorable state. We have the authority of Lord Althorp, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, himself a considerable landed 
proprietor, and from the great interest which he takes in agri- 
cultural affairs perhaps better qualified to give an opinion on 
the subject than any other individual in the nation, " that the 
landed interest is in a worse situation than any other."* By 
this, we only understand that it is in a very bad state ; for it is 
with classes as with individuals, when any of them is suffering, 
as each knows its own grievances best, it invariably thinks its 
own state worst. This evidence is corroborated by that of Mr. 
Richards, an eminent merchant, who " could say, from his 
knowledge as a merchant, that the capital of the middle classes 
was wofully diminished, and that it continued to diminish, and 
he was convinced that, if something were not done, it must end 
in ruin."-)- When two of the great interests of the nation are 
thus admitted to be in such a deplorable state by members of 
their own body, one of them a Minister of the Crown, whose 
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Niorol tbrtitude in making such a statement docs him infinite 
honour, there can be no question, that if the labouring classes 
had had a representative of their own body in Parliament to 
have spoken from experience of their slate, his evidence weuld 
have been equally conclusive as to the existence of general and 
severe distress amongst them. Indeed, to any peison ac- 
quainted with the first principles of Political Economy, it must 
appear obviously impossible that, when the two former classes 
are in distress, the third Cifn be in a prosperous state, because 
the third depends upon the other two for its employment ; and 
it were as rational lo expect that when the master of a family 19 
suffering from poverty and distress, the servants employed by 
him should be in a comparative state of ease and comfort, ai 
thai the labouring classes can be prosperous when landlords and 
capitalists are in misery. 

It is true, no doubt, that the existence of any general and 
onusual distress was denied, in the counte of the same debates, 
by more than one member of Parliament, one of them holding a 
high office under the Government, and who, to say the least of 
it, ought to have been more guarded than to employ such irri- 
tating expressions : for nothing has a greater tendency to drive 
B suffering people to despair than denying the existence of that 
distress which they know from sad experience to be loo true, as 
it at once shuts out all hope of relief. To enter into any 
lengthened examination of these statements here is as unneces- 
sary as it would be irksome, as their effects were completely 
neutralized by being coupled with the utterly incredible asser- 
tion, that the country is in a more prosperous state now than it 
had been for a great length of time — an assertion which is con- 
tradicted, it is believed, by the experience of ninety-nine out of 
every one hundred individuals in the nation. What their idea of 
national prosperity may be, it would perhaps be difficult to tell. 
It was alleged by the witty Fielding, that " Murder ! Ilobbery ! 
Bape ! are used by ladies in a fright, as fa, la, la, ra, da, &c., are 
in music, only as the vehicles of sound, and without any fixed 
ideas." Perhaps " Prosperity and Wealth'' are used by our 
dilettanti Political Economists in Parliament in much the sam« 
tray ; or it may be, that we are not yet sufficiently initiated into 



the mysteries of this profound science, to understand how a na- 
tion can be in a etate of increased prosperity, when the great 
body of the people are in a state of increasing misery and desti- 
tution. 

Indeedj though we were to take for granted all that these ad- 
vocates for prosperity ask, far from proving that the country is 
in a Slate of increased prosperity, it would only prove, that the 
distress has shifted the utmost severity of its pressure from the 
labouring to the middle classes. Now, as it were but poor con- 
solation to a patient writhing under the pangs of rheumatism, to 
be told by his physician that another was suffering severer tor- 
ture in tlic agonies of the stone, so, we fear, it can scarcely 
afford much comfort to the labouring classes to know that the 
middle classes are, comparatively speaking, suffering more se- 
verely than themselves. The labouring classes, who are seldom 
for any length of time more than three or four degrees above 
starvation point, have perhaps only fallen two or three degreesy 
or to within one degree of that point, at or below which they 
cannot permanently continue, while the middle classes have fal- 
len from the genial summer-heat of comfort some twenty degrees 
or BO, to the cheerless temperature of privation of nearly all thq^ 
comforts, if not of some of the necessaries of life. To those, 
indeed, among the labouring classes who have accurate notions 
of their own situation, this, so fai from aSbrding them consola- 
tion, must add greatly to their sufferings, as it must convince 
them that any improvement in their circumstances is all but- 
hopeless. 

Instead, then, of denying the existence of a distress which ia 
vouched by several raillions of witnesses, it would have been 
much better had these individuals directed their best attention 
to discover its causes, and exerted their utmost efforts for its 
removal, if possible, or, at all events, for its alleviatien. A calm, 
dispassionate, and impartial inquiry into the causes of the pre- 
sent distress has become indispensably necessary, not only be- 
cause it is utterly impossible that things can go on much longer 
in their present state, but also because it is evident that a mu- 
tual delusion pervades alike the Government and the people. 
The people, in utter ignorance of the real causes of their suffer- 



rage, uureasonably attributing all their distress solely to the 
meosuTes of the Government, and vainly imagining that, if it 
would charge its policy in some reBpects, (each particular in- 
terest, of course, advocating the adoption of a totally different 
policy,) the halcyon days of happiness and prosperity woidd re- 
turn ; and the Government, on the other band, with equal and 
much more inexcusable ignorance, and infinitely less show of 
reason, denying that the distress is, in any considerable degree, 
attributable to its measures, or can be alleviated by any altera- 
tion in them. It is probable that the truth, as usual, will be 
found to lie between these two extremes ; and that the distress, 
though greatly occasioned by circumstances over which the Go- 
vernment neither has, nor can have almost any control, is also to 
a considerable degree occasioned, and very greatly aggravated, by 
measures over which it not only has complete control, but which 
it is bound without delay to alter. Considering the exceedingly 
intricate and complicated nature of many of the subjects with 
which it has to deal, in directing the commercial policy of this 
mighty empire, it is surely far from improbable that it may be 
mistaken in some one part or other of the national pohcy ; and 
a paternal Government, so far from feeling hurt at their policy 
being subjected to the freest discussion, should invite and en- 
courage it, when not pursued with mere party views, by every 
means in its power. 

In this Inquiry, it is proposed to point out, and examine very 
briefly, a few of what appear to us, the most prominent causes 
of the present distress, chiefly with the view of calling the at- 
tention of more powerful minds to the subject. Truth, and 
the good of our fellow-creatures are the sole objects of our pur- 
suit in this investigation. He is little, indeed, to be envied who 
can enter on the discussion of such a subject with any other feel- 
ings than those of the purest patriotism, and an ardent desire to 
benefit his fellow-creatures. In engaging in this discussion, we 
have endeavoured to bury all distinctions of party in oblivion, 
and to view the whole nation as constituting one family, while 
our chief, nay, only anxiety, has been to ascertain how the inter- 
ests of the whole can be best secured and promoted. 

Constituted as the world is, cUstress always must prevail in it 



to a greater or lees extent. The causes uf distress are unfortu- 
nately too numerous — they miglit be said to be universal — to 
admit of any nation being ultogetber exempt from its all-per- 
vading influence. However rapidly a nation may be bounds 
ing forward in the career of prosperity, and however happy and 
contented the great body of the people of that nation may be, 
compared with that of other nations, situated in less favourable 
circumstances, still individual cases of distress will present themr 
selves to a close observer, only seeming the more severe, per- 
haps, from contrast with the general prosperity which surrounds 
them, as the shade of the brightest sunshine always seems the 
darkest. Even in the United States of America, for instance, a 
nation making such rapid strides in the race of prosperity, and 
where happiness and content are more generally disused than 
in any other country, individual cases of distress may be found, 
without searching for them amongst those states where that foul 
stain on human institutions, slavery, is tolerated, that can scarcely 
be exceeded by any in this or any other country. 

Without affecting the pedantic distinction of giving a perfect 
classification of the causes of distress, but principally with a 
view to the convenience of arrangement, it is believed that the 
most numerous and influential of these causes will be found 
under one or other of the three following divisions :—Firsi, 
Natural Causes, or those which are inherent in our common 
nature ; Second, Social Causes, or those which result from the 
particular state of a society or nation, in its various stages ; and. 
Third, Legislative Causes, or those which originate in the im- 
proper and injudicious legislative measures of each particular 
state. 

Under the first class are comprehended those Natural Causes 
of distress, such as disease and infirmity of body and mind, with 
their long train of helplessness, vice, crime, and misery, which 
are inherent in the very nature of man. While it is obvious 
that these causes operate to a great extent, both in producing 
distress, and still more in aggravatiiig what is produced by other 
causes, it were vain to expect, so long as Iiuman nature is con- 
stituted as at present, that any nation can be exempt from their 
influence. They unfortunately, too, admit of no effectual cure. 
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.snd can only be pfirtially alleviated by the diffusion of BOund 
moral and religious instruction among the body of the people, 
^his object would be best attained by the instant repeal of the 
taxes on knowledge, a boon which the Government can grant 
irith as much ease as it would be certain to be attended with 
.iuccess They are, withoiit exception, the worst taxes that ever 
were, or ever could be imposed We wonder, indeed, to what 
■demon-like mbd they can have first suggested themselves ; for, 
by darkening and debasing the mind, their direct tendency is to 
degrade man to the level of the brutes. Any lengthened exa- 
mination into this class of tbe cause of distress, however, ia 
•quite foreign to the subject of this inquiry ; as it were a task 
alike fruitless and ungracious to enumerati?, far less to investi- 
gate, causes which admit of no cure. 

Under the second class, or Social Causes, are comprehended 
those which originate in the particular state of each different 
society, whether it be advancing, stationary, or rctrogading. It 
has been said that nations, like individuals, have their youth, 
maturity, and old age — their rise, progress, and decline— each 
stage having its own peculiar difficulties and inconveniences ; 
and the comparison is no less striking than just. Young nationi 
have to struggle with multitudinous difHculties, not only &om 
within, but frequently, also, from the rivalry of other nations. 
During the infancy of nations, alternations of distress and pros- 
perity are not only frequent, but almost unavoidable. Those 
nations, again, which have attained a considerable degree of 
maturity have also difficulties, peculiar to their own state, and 
those of no ordinary magnitude, to contend with. While the 
decline of nations, like that of individuals who have fallen into 
the sear and yellow leaf, is, at best, and with but slight inter- 
missions, a lengthened scene of suffering. 

However mortifying the admission may be to our patriotism, 
we fear it is impossible to deny that our common country has 
attained a considerable degree of maturity. It might be un- 
gallant to hint that she has already arrived at the confines of old 
age, but there is no way of disguising the mortifying fact that 
she has reached what is called a certain age, and is at best a 
" ^i-devant jeune femme." In her progress she has sustained 



teveral hard knocks ; and even her must ardent admirers must 
admit, that in struggling nith the difficulties uf her jfounger 
years (she is something the worse for the wear. Having been 
but too ready, in Iier more frolicksorae days, to interfere without 
the Bmallest occasion in other people's quarrels, she has suf- 
fered the usual fate of such officious intcrmeddlers. Long and 
expensive wars have produced a load of debt which hangs like 
a millstone round her neck, and makes her limbs totter beneath 
her. 

The consideration of the dJEtresB which has resulted from the 
amount of the debt will come more properly under the third di- 
vision ; for though there can be no doubt that taxation — es- 
pecially the heavy taxation which is necessary in this country — 
must occasion a considerable degree of suffering, yet it becomes 
a grievance chiefly from having given rise to improper and in- 
judicious laws imposing the taxes. Provided the taxes were 
equally and fairly assessed, so that each individual contributed 
to the support of the Government, as nearly as possible, in pro- 
portion to the revenue which he enjoys under its protection, 
very few would think of uttering a single complaint against them, 
or could do so with justice. 

Under this division, however, there is a principle which it is 
necessary to investigate at some length, as it lies at the foundit- 
tion of all our speculations on National Wealth. Without cor- 
rect notions regarding it, indeed, tUl our reasonings must be as 
vain and nugatory as they will be inconchieive. The principle 
to which wc allude is, that industry is not only more productive 
in some countries than in others at the same time, but is also 
more productive in the same country at one time than at an- 
other. Thus, that industry is at present more productive in 
the United Slates of America, where the ordinary rate of inter- 
est is six per cent., and where consequently the average rate of 
prrifit, which is now universally acknowledged by writers on po- 
litical economy to be the only criterion of the productiveness of 
industry, cannot be estimated at less than ten or twelve per 
cent, than it is in this country, where it may be doubted if the 
ordinary rate of profit is half as much ; and that it was more 
productive in this country twenty or thirty years ago, when the 



orttinaTy rate of profit was eight or ten per cent., than it is now, 
are propositions, the truth of which can no more be disputed, 
than that two and two make four. To investigate the laws 

which regulate the progrees and decline of the produclivenesa 
of industry, is the peculiar province of the political economist, 
and their satisfactory explanation is the most difficult problem 
which that intricate science has to solve. This naturally leads 
us to attempt to explain the theory of National Wealth ; an 
arduous task, which we shall endeavour to execute to the best of 
our power, succintly and perspicuously, trusting that the diffi- 
culty of the undertaking may atone in some degree for the de- 
fects of the execution. 

The science of political economy, not only from the paramount 
importance of the subjects of which it treats, but from its inti- 
mate connexion with the science of Government, of which, indeed, 
it may be called the most useful auxiliary, is that which of all 
others ought to have been most encouraged ; yet, strange to 
say, it would be difficult to point out one that has been more 
neglected. The acquisition of a knowledge of its first principles 
has been left to mere chance. It forms no part of the regular 
course of education of even our best educated classes. Until 
within these very few years, indeed, there was no such thing as 
a Professorship of Political Economy endowed — and even that 
was by the munificence of a private individual — and, of course, 
no person, till very recently, had any interest in devoting his 
time and talents exclusively to the elucidation of its principles. 
Now, if it required the united talents of Schecle, Lavoiser, 
Davy, and Thomson, besides a great many other eminent indi- 
viduals devoting their lives to the study of chemistry, to bring 
it to its present state of perfection, it may readily enough be 
supposed that Political Economy, as a science, is yet in its in- 
fancy. He who would study it to any purpose, indeed, must 
walk warily and circumspectly, like a man entering into a dark 
room. He must try every principle as he goes along, and take 
nothing for true without proving it by the most rigid examination. 
It is nearly sixty years since Dr. Smith published his cele- 
brated "Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations," in which he propounded the no less celebrated doc- 
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trine, that " labour is the only source of wealth." " The anntuA 
labour," he says, " of every nation is the fund which originally 
supplies it with all the necessaries and conveniences of life which 
it annually consumes, and which consist always either in the 
immediate produce of that labour, or in what is purchased with 
that produce from other narions."* Specious as this doctrine 
appears, and great as the ability is with whicli it is supported, 
a close examination will satisfy the most careless inquirer that it 
is altogether unfounded ; that jt is, in fact, nothing more than a 
skilfully executed counterfeit, which has passed current ever 
since. It obviously mistakes the means for the end. It con- 
founds the price paid for the necessaries and conveniences of 
life with the fund which supplies them. A very few observa- 
tions will, it IS hoped, make this abundantly clear. Though 
man was doomed to " eat bis bread in the sweat of his face," 
yet the animal and vegetable substances, which form the mate- 
rials of his food and clothes, were endowed by a bountiful Pro- 
vidence with such prolific or productive powers, and the earth 
was so adapted to call forth and stimulate these productive 
powers, as enabled him to provide with case, by his labour, not 
only for his own subsistence, but for that of his progeny. In 
other words, the labour of one man was sufficient to provide for 
the subsistence of three or four men. This productive power 
of nature, it is contended, is the fund which supplies man with 
all the necessaries and conveniences of life. Labour, so far 
from being the fund which supplies these necessaries and conve- 
niences, is only the condition on which the fund yields the sup- 
ply. If man do not labour, undoubtedly he can expect no sup- 
ply of necessaries and conveniences ; but if plants and ani- 
mals had not been endowed with productive powers, and if the 
earth had not been calculated to stimulate these powers, man 
might have laboured to eternity, and his labour could have pro- 
duced nothing. It follows, therefore, that, while the annual la- 
bour of every nation is the means which it must employ to obtain 
a supply of the necessaries and conveniences of life, which it 
annually consumes, this labour must be applied in a particular 
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uiftnner, otherwise it will produce nothing. Now, the only way 
in which it can be so applied ie in the cultivation of the prolific 
powers of plants and animals — in other words, in agriculture, 
including fisheries. That agriculture is more productive than 
any other species of industry is admitted by Dr. Smith himself, 
who says : — " FarmerB and country labourers, indeed, over and 
above the stock which maintains them, reproduce annually a neat 
produce," which he erroneously calls, " a free rent to the land- 
lord."* Now, in strict propriety of language, certainly, it is not 
the farmere and country labourers who reproduce this " neat 
produce," it being only through the agency of their capital and 
labour that it is produced. Neither is this " neat produce" ne- 
cessarily, or always rent of land, any more than it is wages of 
labour, or profits of stock. Indeed, it is only in particular cir- 
cumstances that any part of it becomes rent of land, and in no 
circumstances can the whole of it become rent of land. This 

PRODUCE IS THE ONtY FUND FEOM WHICH ALL WAQES OF I.A- 
BOU£, ALL PROFITS OF STOCK, AND ALL BEVT OF LAND (wHEtf 
ANY IS paid) ABE DERIVED. 

Erroneous as Dr. Smith's doctrine thus appears, it has been 
implicitly adopted, apparently without examination, by every 
subsequent writer on Political Economy. Dr. Smith's errro- 
neous notions respecting the nature of rent, and the laws which 
govern the rate of profit, as well as the unfounded distinction 
which he attempted to make between productive and unproduc- 
tive labour, have all been pointed out by his successors, in the 
clearest and most satisfactory manner ; but a suspicion of the 
hoUowness of the foundation on which the whole theory is raised, 
eeemd never once to have entered their minds. It may be 
doubted, however, if Dr. Smith himself was so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the soundness of his theory. A man of his depth of 
thought could not well avoid being sensible of the contradic- 
tions and inconsistences in which it involved him. The ex- 
treme anxiety which he expressed in his correspondence with Mr. 
Hurae, that most of his manuscripts should be destroyed, with- 
out any exsmiuation, immediately after his death, and the un- 

■ Wwlth of KBtiom, Book iTt Chap. 8. 
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s he felt in his last iJlnesa till they were actually destroyed* 
render it far from improbable that he had been trying his theory, 
and had perhaps found it not bo conclusive in some respects ss 
he could have wished. Let us not be misunderstood, however, 
aR if we wished to detract from the great merits of Dr. Smith. 
His great work, with all its imperfections, is a lasting monument 
to his fame. The depth, originality, and solidity of thought 
which it displays, as well as the great mass of curious and inter- 
esting facts with which it is illustrated, must command the re- 
spect and admiration of his fellow-men to the latest posterity. 

If Dr. Smith entertained any doubts of the soundness of the 
fundamental principle of his system, no such doubts seem once to 
have entered themindsof his numerous followers. Mr.M'CuUoch, 
the ablest of his disciples, who has done so much to extend his 
own as well as Dr. Smith's fame, in his admirable edition of 
the Wealth of Nations, does not merely adopt the Doctor's 
theory with the sober affection which a parent might feel towards 
it, but embraces it with all the passionate fondness of a lover. 
No lover, in faet, was ever blinder to his mistress's faults. 
Though, to our eyes, as black, and ugly, and deformed, as any 
of the daughters of darkness and error can be, she appears to 
our enamoured philosopher an angel of light. Would we were 
possessed of Ithuriel's spear to make her start up in her native 
deformity of shape. 

In his " Principles of Political Economy," Mr. M'CuUoch 
gives the following definition of the science, which is alike per- 
spicuous and just. "Political Economy may be dciincd to be 
the science of the laws which regulate the production, accumu- 
lation, distribution, and consumption of those articles or pro- 
ducts that are necessary, useful, or agreeable to man, and which, 
at the same time, possess exchangeable value."* The whole 
effect of this unexceptionable definition, however, is destroyed 
by the following explanation of the word " production." " By 
production, in this science, we are not to understand the pro- 
duction of matter, for that is the exclusive attribute of Omni- 
potence, but the production of utilitf/, and consequently of 

• M'CiiUoch'i Principle, p. 1. 



excliangeable VRlue, by appiopriating and modifying matter 
already in existence, so as to fit it to satisfy our wants, and con- 
tribute to our enjoyments. The labour which is thus employed 
is the only source of wealth."" This is plainly enacting the 
play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out. It makes 
the science stand on its apex instead of its base. It has greatly 
contributed, indeed, to render the science unintelligible, and to 
make it a by-word and a reproach for absurdity and mysterious- 
ness. It is, evidently, to employ the word production, too, in 
, a sense in which it is never used by others, and in one which it 
will not, in strict propriety of language, bear. Thus, for in- 
sUnce, a shoemaker, who converts a certain quantity of leather 
into a pair of shoes, cannot surely be said to produce a pair of 
shoes, in the same sense in which a pea sown in his garden pro- 
duces, perhaps, fifty peas. In the one case there are forty- 
nine peas produced, over and above the reproduction of the 
original pea, or, at least, a substitute for it ; in the other case 
the leather is somewhat changed in shape, but nothing more. 
If, in saying that the production of matter is the attribute of 
Omnipotence, Mr. M'Culloch means that plants and animals 

■ have been endowed by Omnipotence with their productive 
rpowers, the proposition will be universally assented to, but it 

• is obvious that they are indebted to the same power for their . 

utilittf. They have been fitted and adapted by Omnipotence 
f" for the necessities and conveniences of man. In this consists 

■ their utility. Man's appropriating and modifying them could 
er have given them utility, had they not been originally en- 

- dowed with it, any more than his labour could have made them 
I productive, had they not been originally endowed with prolific 
r powers. If, again, it is meant in any other sense, we must 
frankly confess it is beyond our comprehension. It is true that 
Mr. M'Culloch endeavours to enlighten us, but, we grieve to 
flay, with very little success. He says, " of the innumerable 
variety of animal, vegetable, and mineral products, which form 
the materials of our food and clothes, none was originally ser- 
Ticeable, while many were extremely nosious to man. It is his 
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labour that has ^ven them utility, that has subdued their badf 
quahties, and made them satisfy his wants, and minister to his^ 
comforts and enjoyments."* Again, " I am very far, indeetf, ' 
from attempting to depreciate the obligations we are under to 
our common mother, or from endeavouring to exalt the benefits 
man ones Co his ovn exertions by concealing or underrating 
those which he enjoys by the bounty of nature. But it is the 
distinguishing characteristic of the services rendered by the lat- 
ter that they are gratuitous. They are infioitely useful, and 
they are, at the same time, infinitely cheap." " Nature is not, 
as so many would have us suppose, frugal and grudging. All 
her rude products, and all her capacities and powers, are oSered 
freely to man. She neither demands nor receives a return for 
her favours. Her services arc of inestimable utility ; but being 
granted freely and unconditionally, they are wholly destitute of 
value, and are consequently without the power of communicat- 
ing that quality to anything.""!" I' would not be easy, certainly, 
to compress, in so small a compass, more error and inconsistency 
than is contained in these extracts ; though the author has re- 
sorted to the usual expedient of shrouding his errors by a vague- 
ness of expression alike unpardonable and unparalleled in philo- 
sophical discussions. If none of nature's products were "originally 
serviceable," while many were extremely " noxious to man ;" and 
if " h is his labour that has given them utility, that has subdued 
their bad qualities, and made them satisfy his wants," with what 
consistency can " her services," be said to be " of inestimable 
utility." Assuredly, if this theory be not calculated to depre- 
ciate the obligations we are under to our common mother, it will 
be a difficult matter to invent one which can do so. She is told,- 
in so many words, that what she does is worthless, nay that it 
noxious, and that the labour of man Is necessary to subdue 
: bad qualities. Unless our good mother had been called old 
and ugly, as well as useless and mischievous, we do not well 
see how a greater affront could have been put upon her. 

But though man's labour is thus unduly exalted at the ex- 
pense of the productive powers of nature, Mr. M'Culloch finds 
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It impossible to adhere consiatently to his own theory. Tbus, 
in explaining tlie theory of rent, he is forced to deny his own 
principles, and to have recourse to that which we have endeav- 
oured to explain. He Bays that rent " results entirely from 
the necessity of resorting', as population increases, to soils of a 
decreasing degree of fertility, or of applying capital to the old 
land with a less return."' Now, this is a virtual admission that 
the productive powers of nature must be taken into account, and 
that the mere labour of man is not so alKsufficient as he had 
imagined. It is a direct admission, indeed, that the surplus 
produce of agricultural industry is the sole fund from which all 
rent of land is paid. In explaining the laws which regulate the 
rate of profit, this principle is still more directly and un- 
equivocally admitted. Let us first attend to his definition, or 
rather description, of profit: — " Had it been a law of nature 
that the quantity of produce obtained from industrious un- 
dertakings should merely suffice to replace that which had 
been expended in carrying them on, society could have made 
DO progress, and man must have continued in the state in 
which he was originally placed. But such is not the esta- 
blished order of things. It is so constituted, that, in the 
Tast majority of cases, more wealth or produce is obtained 
J through the agency of a given quantity of labour, than is re- 
I quired to enable it to be performed. This surplus, or excess of 
L produce, has been denominated pro^ti ; and it is from it that all 
I eapital has been derived."-|- Now, it is denied that, in any case, 
I more produce is directly obtained through the agency of a given 
\ quantity of labour, than is required to enable it to be performed, 
r except in agricultural operations; nay, it is denied that anypro- 
duee whatever is directly obtained through such agency, except 
in agricultural operations. It is farther denied that, in any case, 
IS more, or even any produce indirectly obtained through such 
■ agency, except when manufactured products are exchanged for 
agricultural products. This is, admitted by Mr. M'CuUoch him- 
self, for he says, " the decreasing fertility of the soil is, at bot- 
tom,tke great and only necessary cause of a fall of prnfita.'"] 

• M'CuUoth'i Ptlnciplf), p. iM. f ibid. p. 106. { Ibid. p. 480. 
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He, indeed, states, inconsistently enough, elsewhere, that " it i« 
a vulgar error to suppose that the operations of husbandry add 
anything to the stock of matter already in existence. All that 
man can do, and all that he ever docs, is merely to give to mat- 
ter that particular form which fits it for his use."* So it woiild 
appear that it is a vulgar error to suppose that, when a bushel 
of wheat is eown, and. by the other operationsof husbandry, id 
made to produce twenty bushels, any addition is made to the 
stock of matter already in existence ; and that the twenty 
bushels of wheat have merely acquired that particular form which 
fits it for the use of man ! Of coursd, then, before it was sown 
the bushel of wheat was useless. But the twenty bushels, the 
produce of the first bushel, may Iw sown also. Now, in this 
case, will the twenty bushels continue useless till they produce 
four hundred bushels ? Or wliere, in fact, is utility to com- 
mence ? Away with such absurdity. Far better vulgar error 
than such learned nonsense. Besides, if " there is not at 
bottom any real distinction between agricultural and manu- 
facturing industry,'"f why resort to the decreiising fertility of the 
soil to account for a fall in the rate of profit, not of agriculture 
profit merely, be it observed, but of profit in general? Dr. 
Smith, though there can be no doubt thnt he mistook what is 
merely a collateral effect for the cause, when he attributed the 
fall in the rate of profit to the accumulation of capital and com* 
petition among different capitalists, had some sort of consistency 
in maintaining that labour is the source of wealth ; but in Mr. 
M'Culloch to maintain that there is no real distinction between 
agrieultural and manufacturing industry, while he, in the same 
breath, admits that the profit of manufacturing industry de- 
pends solely on the productiveness of agricultural industry, ia 
not only utterly inconsistent, but is tantamount to a contradic- 
tion in terms. The confession that the decreasing fertility of 
the soil is the sole cause of a faJl in the rate of profit, then, is 
a direct admission that all profits are derived from the produc- 
tive powers of nature. 

The productive powers of nature, which have been defined to 

• MCiiIlwh-i PriiicLvlPS p. Ifi*. t Ibid. p. I(i4. 
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e the Bole and only source of we&lth, being thus admitted by 
I Mr. M'Culloch to be the sole Eource of profit§ of stock as well 
of rent of land, in order to make out our position to the fuU- 
I mt extent, it is only necessary further to prove that the wages 
[ of labour are derived from the same source ; for rent, profits, 
I ind wages constitute the whole revenue of a nation ; and from 
other, or all of these, the wealth of every individual in 
I it is derived. But it is evident that the capitalist must get back 
f the wages of the labourers employed by him, before he can, by 
I possibility, have any profitr Now, if the surplus or excess of pro- 
duce, in other words, the profit obtained from industrious under- 
takings, depends on, and is derived from t!i3 fertility of the soil, it 
is very evident that the other part, constituting the wages of- 
the labourers, must be derived from the same source ; for 
to maintain that it is not, is equivalent to maintaining that 
the whole does not contain all the parts, or that a part is greater 
than the whole. But it is unnecessary to resort to reasoning to 
prove the truth of this position, for it is expressly admitted by 
Mr. M'Culloch in the following passage : — " Wherever the best 
lands only are cultivated, the proportion, or share of the produce 
falling to the labourer, is, generally speaking, small; but, as 
labour is, under such circumstances, comparatively productive, 
a small share of its total produce gives a large absolute quantity 
of necessaries and conveniences : while, in the advanced stages 
of society, and where cultivation is widely extended over lands 
of very inferior fertility, pioponional wages are almost inva- 
riably high ; but, owing to the increased difficulty that then ob- 
tains of producing supplies of food, these high proportional wages 
rarely aftijrd a large supply of necessaries and conveniences."* 
We are thus saved all tlie trouble of knocking this theory — that 
labour is the source of all wealth — about its author's ears ; for, in 
direct opposition to their own theory, it is admitted, that rent, 
profit, and wages all depend on, and are derived from the ferti- 
lity of the soil, or, in other words, that the productive powers of 
I (Mture, and not the labour of man, are the source of all wealth. 
The fallacy which pervades all the reasonings of Dr. Smith 
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and Mr. M'Culludi, obviously conskta id ibeir improperly be- 
stoning the attribute, productive, on labour. Now, it appears as 
ridiculous to talk of productive labour, or productive labourers, 
as to talk of productive spades and ploughs, or productive last, 
and awls, or productive looms : For the labourer is a mere agent, 
as the spade, or plough, or loom, with which he labours is a 
mere instrument. Far, therefore, from agreeing with Dr. Smith 
in his fanciful distinctions between productive and unproductive 
labour, and still farther from concurring with Mr. M'Culloch 
in calling all labour productive, it seems impossible to avoid 
coming to the conclusion that all labour is alike unproductive, 
or rather that the word productive is not prcdicable of labour at 
all. This may be easily demonstrated by a familiar illustration. 
Let it be supposed, for instance, that a farmer sows a bushel of 
wheat in good land, and another bushel in bad land ; and that 
the bushel sown in the good land produces thirty bushels, while 
that sown in the bad land produces only ten bushels ; it being 
further supposed that the quantity of labour bestowed on both 
qualilies of land is precisely the same. Now, if the productive 
power were in the labour, it is as evident as that things which 
are equal to the same thing are equal to one another, that the 
produce in both cases should be precisely the same. Yet, in 
the case supposed, the produce in the one ease is three times as 
great as that in the other. Therefore, it is not the labour which 
produces, nor can it be called productive. This productive la- 
bour, indeed, which does not produce, has no parallel, except in 
the sufficient grace of the Jesuits, which did not suffice. The 
very words of Pascal might be appropriately enough applied to 
it : — " C'est-i-dire que cette grace suffit, quoiqu'elle ne suffise 
pas ; Cest-^-dire qu'elle est suffisante de nom, et insutlisante en 
efFet. En bonne foi, mon pere, celtc doctrine est bien subtile."* 
Though we have thus endeavoured to strip labour of the 
honours which had been so unjustly heaped on it at the espense 
of the productive powers of nature, and to reduce it to its pro- 
per level, we must not be misunderstood, as if we were desirous 
of depreciating it. As the means of obtaining a supply of the 
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nccesearies, conveniences, and luxuries of life, it is as necessary 
as it is important. It almost invariably adds its own value to 
every product in the raising or manufacturing of which it has 
been employed. If it did not, it is idle to suppose that men 
would labour at all. Now, as iu the vast majority of manufac- 
tured products, particularly, the labour of manufacturing them 
constitutes the far greater proportion of their value, so that of a 
commodityof the value of twenty shillings, perhaps nineteen shil- 
lings are the wages of the labour bestowed on it, this naturally 
enough accounts for the error of those who mistook labour for 
^e source of wealth, because it is the chief ingredient, and, in 
many cases, constitutes very nearly the whole of value. 

By adopting the productive powers of nature, as the source 
of all wealth, we not only give the honour where the honour is 
justly due, but we are relieved at once from all the difficulties, 
contradictions, and inconsistencies, which beset on every hand 
those who maintain that labour is the source of wealth. As not 
only different countries, but diflferent parts of the same country 
((re endowed with very different degrees of fertility, the surplus 
produce of the agricultural industry of different countries varies 
very much, as well as that of the same country at diiierent time?. 
In all newly-settled countries, where only the most fertile land is 
etiltivated, this surplus produce is very great. Hence, in these 
countries, the profits of stock, and the wages of labour are 
•Iways high. It is to be observed, that it is not the pro- 
Its of agricultural stock, and wages of agricultural labour that 
we high, but the profits of all stock, and the wages of all labour. 
I'or it is self-evident that there cannot be one rate of agricultu- 
tal profit, and another rate of manufacturing and commercial 
profit^ or one rate of agricultural wages, and another of manu- 
fiuituring and commercial wages, in the same country, at the 
same time ; because, if the agricultural capitalist and labourer 
refused to give other capitalists and labourers a fair proportion 
of the surplus produce of agricultural industry, in exchange for 
their commodities, all capitalists and labourers would confine 
themselves to agricultural pursuits. Thus, for instance, when 
man is in the rudest state of society, a mere tribe of hunters, 
one of the tribe betakes himself to the making of bows and ar- 
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rows, instead oC going to liunt with the rest of the tribe ; but, 
unless the others give him as large a propurtioa of the produce 
of the chase, in exchange for his bows and arrows, as if he had 
gone to hunt himself, it is plain he will not continue to act &a 
bow-maker to the tribe, btit will join the rest of the tribe in their 
hunting excursions. Again, in a more advanced stage of society, 
■when men become herdsmca and shepherds, no individual of the 
society would betake himself exclusively to the making of shoes, 
or any other department of manufacturing industry, which does 
not directly produce any return at all, unless the herdsmen and 
shepherds consented to give him, in exchange for his socks and 
shoes, a fair share of the produce of their industry, which not 
only does directly produce such a return, but reproduces a sur- 
plus. And, in like manner, in the most advanced stage of so- 
cietj', when men become agriculturists, no individuals would be 
found so very foolish as to become manufacturers or merchants, 
imless the agriculturists gave them, in exchange for their manu- 
factured products, a larger share of the surplus produce, which 
is obtained through the agency of capital and labour employed 
in agricultural pursuits, than is merely suflicient to replace that 
which had been expended in carrying them on. It is idle, 
therefore, to say that there is no real distinction between agri- 
cultural and manufacturing or commercial industry. There is, 
in tyuth, this essentialandradicaldi^erence between them, that 
agricultural industry is the means, the sole and only means, bff 
whichweaUkis producedfWhilemanufacturing andcommercial 
industry are merely the means by which wealth is distributed. 
'i'he share of the surplus produce of agricultural industry which 
each gets is fairly and equally adjusted by competition, so that 
(he profits of every description of industry find their proper le- 
vel, Hence we see how the profits of all capital, and the wages 
(if all labour are highest in newly-settled countries, where only 
she most fertile hinds are cultivated, because the surplus produce 
it greatest, and is divided between the capitalists and labourers, 
In course of time, when population has increased, and it becomes 
necessary to resort to inferior soils, this surplus produce is di- 
minished, and profits and wages inevitably fall ; for though the 
Eurphis produce of the moit fertile land continues Tcry nearly as 
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I great as ever, all tliat is over and above the surplus produce of 
the least fertile cultivated lancVgoea to the landlord in the shape 

To attempt a full elucidation of this principle here, would be 
I altogether out of place. It is plain, however, tliat it aflbrds a 
I very simple and satisfactory explanation of the nature of rent, 
I of the necessary fall of profits and real wages, as also of the 
I puzzling problem of the rise of proportional wages and the fali 
I of real wages, as society advances. 

It will be objected, perhaps, that this is merely a modification 
I of the antiquated, paradoxical, and exploded theory of the 
I French Economists. We have no wish to disguise our great 
obligations to these eminent philosophers. The system is es- 
sentially theirs, and our merit, in the slight modifications we 
have taken the liberty of making on it, is sufficiently small. 
Surely a doctrine is nothing the worse of having for its author 
the" very ingenious and profound" (to quote Dr. Smith's words) 
Quesnay, and of having received the sanction of the enlight- 
ened, philosophic, and patriotic Turgot. In any respect in 
which one intelligent being can be compared with anuther, 
Quesnay and Turgot are, to say the least, fully the equals of 
Dr. Smith, and, assuredly, they are immeasurably the superiors 
of the ablest of bis successors. It redounds little to Dr. Smith's 
honour, that, after vainly attempting to reason down the " liber^ 
and generous" system of Quesnay, by fanciful analogies, distinc- 
tions without differences, and assertions alike unsupported and 
unfounded, he had recourse to calling names, like an angry old 
woman, worsted in argument, and endeavoured to sneer it down 
by calling it paradoxical. " Its followers," he says, " are very 
numerous i and, as men are fond of paradoxes, and of appear- 
ing to understand what surpasses the comprehension of ordinary 
people, the paradox which it maintains, concerning the unpro- 
ductive nature of manufacturing labour, has not, perhaps, con- 
tributed a little to increase the number of its admirers."* 'I'hc 
system of Quesnay is certainly open to objection, in so far as he 
confounds the labour employed in agriculture and fisheries, with 
,the productive powers of the plants and animals, and still i; 
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so in calling the produce of these productive powers, rent of 
land. But these are trifling, and little more than verbal, nhjec- 
tions. The theory is sound at bottom, and will stand the test 
of the most minute examination. Had it not been assailed, and 
sneered down by Dr. Smith and his followers, the slight modi- 
fications which have now been suggested would, in all probabi- 
lity, have occurred to some other person long ago. The science 
would then have assumed an intelligible shape, and the mighty 
stores of deeply important information which it contains would 
have been opened to the public, while it is not too much to eay 
that some of the evils which have resulted from our mistaken 
commercial policy might have been spared. 

The principle, then, being established, that the productive 
powers of nature are the source of all wealth, and it being a 
fundamental law of nature, that in the progress of a society, 
these productive powers continually decrease, a very general 
cause of the present distress is explained, for which it were as 
rational to blame the Government as for our variable climate. 
When the productive powers of nature diminish, the comforts 
of the people must of necessity be abridged, and exactly in the 
same proportion as the fund from which they are all derived 
diminishes. It is the tax paid by all persons hving in a so- 
ciety which has reached an advanced state or acquired a high 
degree of civilization. How far the distress occasioned by this 
principle is aggravated by injudicious legislative measures, 
compelling the nation to have recourse to very sterile soils, by 
prohibiting the importation of corn and other raw produce from 
countries endowed with greater fertility of soil, will comeunder 
consideration in the last division of the subject, to which we 
must immediately proceed. In the meantime, suffice it to say, 
that, if there is any truth in the principle which has been en- 
deavoured, though very imperfectly, to be explained, a very ge- 
neral cause of distress has been pointed out, for which the Go- 
vernment not only cannot be blamed, but has it not in its power 
to alleviate. 

We proceed, third, to consider, very briefly, those causes of 
distress which have their origin in improper and injudicious 
interference on the part of the Legislature, 
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As hardly & single statute hau been enacted which does not 
impose a grievance on some individual or class, and is, so far, i 
cause of distress to that individual, or to the persons of that 
class, even were it practicable, it would answer little purpose 
to inquire into the various statutes which impose grievances on 
individuals or classes. It is, besides, the duty of such, when they 
are aggrieved by an act of the Legislature, to point out the na- 
ture of the grievance, and to endeavour to obtain redress for 
themselves. There are various Legislative enactments, how- 
ever, which do not impose a grievance so much on any par- 
ticular individual, or class of individuals, or trade, as they ope- 
,' rate injuriously and mischievously on the whole community in 
general. As it is the particular province of no one individual 
to point out the injury which such enactments occasion, so, on 
the well known maxim, that what is every person's business is 
done by no person, it is generally neglected altogether. It is 
to a very few only of the most prominent and inHuential of 
these grievances that it is intended to restrict the present in- 
quiry. These are. First, the absurd system of what is called 
" Free Trade ;" Second, the radically defective system of Bank- 
ing in England ; and Third, the severe and unequal pressure of 
taxation. There is not an individual in the empire who does 
not suffer from one or other of these causes, while on the great 
mass of the people they bear with united and overwhelming 
pressure, and grind them to the very dust. A few brief obser- 
vations on each are all that our limits will admit of. 

Our attention is first required to the absurd system of trade. 
This is usually denominated the system of " Free Trade," 
though there certainly never was a more thorough misnomer. 
For trade, so far from being free, is shackled by almost innu- 
merable useless and mischievous restrictions ; while, where it 
is partially left free, it should have been fettered — our wise le- 
gislators, like unskilful drivers, having pulled the wrong rein. 
Thus, the trade in com, the staple article of consumption, and 
the cause of increased demand for every other species of con- 
sumable commodity, is restricted by a, scale of duties which, in 
ordinary seasons, act as a perfect prohibition to its importation 
at all, and, by necessary consequence, as a complete check to 
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the wealth of the nation proceeding beyond a limited point. 
So long as there is any, even the slightest restriction on the im- 
portation of corn, and other articles of food, there can be no 
such thing as freedom of trade in the proper sense of the word. 
To attempt to malie trade free in regard to manufactured pro- 
ducts, Buch as silks and gloves, so long as the corn laws disgrace 
the statute book, is to perpetrate a manifest injustice on our 
own manufacturers. 

The injury which the com laws inflict on tliis country are 
forcibly explained, thougli it ia believed greatly underrated, by 
Mr. M'CulIoch in the following passage : — ' ' It may, therefore, 
be concluded, that of the enormous sum of about Jtineieen mil- 
lionst which the restrictions on the corn trade take, in ordinary 
years from the consumers, not more than Jive find their way into 
the packets of the landlords. The other fourteen millions are 
entirely lost, or, which is the same thing, are entirely swallowed 
up by the increased expenses attending the cultivation of the 
bad soils, to which the corn laws force us to have recourse. In- 
stead, then, of its being true, as has sometimes been alleged, 
that the corn laws assist in enabling the country to make good 
the taxes necessary to pay the interest of the public debt, and 
the expenses of the peace establishment, it is obvious that they 
form, of themselves, by far the greatest of all the btirdena 
we have to sustain. They do not, like an ordinary tax, trans- 
fer wealth from one portion of the public to another; but, on 
the most moderate estimate, they occasion a positive destruc- 
tion — a dead annual loss of not less than fovrtbbn mtl- 
lions .'"• 

After this clear and forcible exposition of the great evils of 
the corn laws, one would naturally expect that Mr. M'Cul- 
loch would contend for their utter abrogation. Far from this, 
however, in another of his works, he says, " If it be really 
true that agriculture ia more heavily taxed than any other 
brand) of industry, the agriculturists are entitled to demand 
that a duty be laid on foreign corn when imported, correspond- 
ing to the excess of burdens affecting them. It has been doubted. 
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lowever, whether they are in this predicament. But though 
the question be by no means free from difficulty, we should ba 
disposed to decide it in the afhrmative, being pretty well satislied 
that, owing to the local and other burdens laid on the land* 
those occupying it are really subjected to heavier taxes than 
any other class."* He goes on to estimate this excess of bur- 
dens affecting the agriculturists as about equivalent to Qs. the 
quarter on com raised in this country, and comes to the con- 
clusion that they are entitled to a protective duty of that 
amount. Now, granting that it were true that the agriculturists 
arc so tased, we contend that the conclusion he attempts to 
draw from the premises is grossly erroneous and illogical. It 
no reason, it is contended, why the community in general 
should be taxed, that the agriculturists are heavily taxed. It 
may be a sufficient reason why the taxes affecting the agricultur- 
ists, like all other partial and unequal taxes, should be re- 
pealed ; but we know of no principle, either in morals or in logic, 
why injustice ought to be inflicted on the whole community, 
because it has been inflicted on one class. 

Besides, it is obviously quite inconsistent in Mr. M'Culloch 
to argue in favour of an absolutely free trade in manufactured 
products, while he argues against such a free trade in corn ; be- 
cause if agriculturists are entitled to protection in consequence 
of their industry being taxed, surely manufacturers are equally 
Kititled to protection when their industry is taxed. Now the 
object and tendency of the corn laws is to transfer from the 
Rgricultunsts a fair share of these burdens to the manufacturing 
i classes; and it is admitted by Mr. M'Culloch that it does go, 
' nay that the latter are taxed to the extent of nineteen millions 
that the agriculturists may put^uc millions into their pockets ; 
and yet he argues that the manufacturers ought to submit with- 
out a murmur to the additional burden of a competition with 
foreign manufacturers who are not so taxed. One knows not 
which to admire most — the justice or the logic of such a propo- 
ntion. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that we are enemies of free 
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trade- We were unworthy disciples of Quesnay were we ea^ 
able of advocating ttie impodtion or retention of a sii^fe 
restriction 
game time 



I any description of trade oi industry. At the 
we are perfectly convinced, that so long as com 



u taxed, freedom of trade is not only not beneficial, but is, 
on tlic contrary, injurious ; and that those who complain of 
our present system of what is called free trade, have both 
truth and justice on their side. Far better, however, that 
such injury should be inflicted, than that we should resort 
to the faUe principles of vainly attempting to foster any descrip- 
tion of industry by restrictions and prohibitions. The finale of 
the present system, should it be much longer persevered in, can- 
not be far distant. It requires no prophetic powers to tell what 
must happen, in the event of a ncarcity, when even in ordinary 
seasons the capital of the middle classes is rapidly diminishing. 
Let us not, however, despair that the Government may, even at 
this the eleventh hour, open its eyes to the fearful abyss to 
which the country is slowly, though steadily, tending, and by 
8 radical change in our commercial policy, rescue it from other- 
wise inevitable destruction. 

The injuries inflicted on the country by the corn laws are, 
it is believed, greatly underrated by Mr. M'Culloch. Instead 
vA' fourteen millions of dead annual loss to the country, thirty 
millions would probably be much nearer the mark. In his 
estimate, Mr. M'Culloch proceeds on the supposition, that there 
arc fifty-two millions of quarters of corn produced annually in 
Great Dritain and Ireland. As this is perhaps as near an 
approximation to the truth as could well be obtained, we shall 
take it at the same amount. It may be very safely assumed, 
it is believed, that of these^/ify millions, at least ^/!een millions 
are raised, on very inferior descriptions of land, which does not 
yield on an average more than two quarters per acre ; wliile, if 
there was no restriction on the importation of foreign corn, these 
fifteen millions could be raised abroad, on land yielding four 
quarters per acre, or perhaps even considerably more. It fol- 
lows then, that according to this hypothesis, the dead annual 
loss to the nation in cultivating seven millions and a half of 
acres of land, which yield only tifieen millions of quarters of 
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com, while thirty millionB might be obtained liom more fertile 
lands abroad, is equal to the value of fifteen millionB of quarters 
of corn, which, at an average of forty shillings per quarter, gives 
thirty millions of pounds of a dead annual loss to the country. 
This is admitted to be a purely hypotlietical case, and is merely 
intended to illustrate the principle on which, if we had data to 
go on, we should proceed in estimating the loss to the nation 
from the com laws. It may be doubted if even this is not 
still below the mark. At the same time it must be confessed, 
that without knowing the exact number of acres under cultiva- 
tion in this country, with the produce of each, and the average 
produce of the whole, as well as the average produce in foreign 
countries, it is impossible to form any estimate of the actual 
loss to the country which would be even an approximation to 
the truth. That it would be very great there can be no doubt. 
Let it only be considered what a great change thirty millions, 
or even fourteen millions, added to the revenue of the country, 
would make in the circumstances of the great body of the peo- 
ple. Profits and wages would instantly rise, and even the agri- 
culturists would participate in the general rise of profits and 
wages; for though rents would undoubtedly fall very much, 
agricultural capitalists and labourers, by far the most numer- 
ous classes of agriculturists, would both be greatly benefited. 
Neither would the proprietors of fertile land have much to fear 
from the free importation of foreign com, for what they lose 
in rent, they will have it in their power to get in the shape of 
increased profit, though of course it will prevent them from eat- 
ing the bread of idleness, and compel them, in order to get the 
same revenue, to cultivate their land themselves. The repeal 
of the corn laws, for instance, could make no earthly difference 
to a landowner cultivating his own land, with a capital of 
L.10,000, which yielded him a return of L.lOfXt a-year, L,500 
of which, if he chose to let the land, he could get at present as 
rent, and L.600 of which is the profit on his stock at five per 
cent.; because.by the rise of profits to ten per cent., lie would still 
receive a revenue of L.IOOO a-year ; though it is true, if he 
tried to let his land, and live in idleness, he could get no rent 
for it whatever. It would injure none but the owners of bad 
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Und ; and as bad lands are perfect sinks for capital, the bands of 
tbeir onners being Beldom out of their pockets in the vain en* 
deavour to improve their bad lands, even they would ultimately 
be benefited by it, as it would put a stop at once to any fur- 
ther outlay of capital, a great part of which must ultimately be 
lost. 

Second, The radically defective system of Banking in England 
next demands our attention. It may be superfluous, perhaps, 
to premise that we are no advocates for any change in the stan- 
dard of value, or for a forced depreciation in the valne of the 
currency, by means of a bank restriction, partial or total, which 
so many advocate as a panacea for alt the distresses of the na- 
tion. At the same time, the necessity of a radical change in the 
system of Banking in I^ngland is great and urgent, as the 
present system is the direct cause of much and severe distress, 
while it is indirectly productive of infinitely more, by a^ra- 
vating that produced by other causes. 

To a reflecting person, if anything could appear wonderful, 
nothing would be more so than the apathy and indiEFerence 
which the public display on this most important question. While 
they clamour loudly and incessantly against the assessed taxes, 
they submit without a murmur to a system of banking, which 
has produced greater mischief in one year than all the assessed 
taxes that have been collected ever produced, partial and defec- 
tive in many respects as these taxes undoubtedly are. It is 
difficult, however, to satisfy any one not conversant with the 
subject, which very few unfortunately are, that the system of 
banking is a matter in which they have any particular interest, 
or that the prosperity of a nation is in any degree dependeot 
on ir. And though there can be no doubt that it contributes 
very much to paralyze trade, and to render the taxes, of which 
they complain so loudly, grievous to be borne; still, as the tax 
takes money directly out of their pockets, while the other pre- 
vents ten times the amount, perhaps, from going into their poc- 
kets, they complain bitterly of the tax. Of course, their wis- 
dom in doing so is pretty much on a par with that of the child, 
who wreaks his vengeance on the stone or stick which has been 
thrown at him, instead of the person who threw it. 
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Having stated our objections to t!ie preaent system of bank- 
ng in England, at considerable length, in " Strictures on the 
I Evidence taken before the Committee of Secrecy of the House 
L of Commona on the Bank of England Charter," a full examina- 
r tion of the subject here is uncalled for. A very short recapi- 
I tulation must suffice. It has been endeavoured to be shown, 
I m the first place, that the monopoly of the Bank is in direct 
\ opposition to the interests of the public, and has been the cause 
E of incalculable mischief and distress, by the absurd privileges in 
I their favour prohibiting any company or corporation, consist- 
[ hig of more than siv partners other than the Bank of England, 
I from issuing notes in England. Had the legislature tempered 
[ the injustice done by this act with a little mercy, and prohibited 
) any other company or corporation whatever from issuing notes 
in England, it might have prevented the greater part of the 
I misery which resulted from the numerous failures of the weak 
1 English Country Banks, while it would have answered the pur- 
I pose of giving the Bank of England a monopoly of the trade of 
[ banking, which was the single purpose of the act, much better. 
' There was a slight relaxation of the Bank of England's unjust 
I privilege's several years ago, by which the establishment of 
I banks, without any restriction as to the number of partners, 
1 was permitted at any distance not under sixty-five miles from 
London ; but as these banks cannot, even yet, draw bills on 
London, or issue notes payable there, for any sum under L.50, 
they are very much hampered in their operations, and have not 
I done one-half the good they might otherwise have done. ^Ve 
T have, next, endeavoured to show the injurious consequences to the 
public of the Bank of England attempting to regulate the whole 
currency of ihe country, without being possessed of any ade- 
quate capital. Their whole capital being lent to Government, 
their hands are tied up from providing a requisite supply of the 
precious metals otherwise than by the indirect and mischievous 
plan of a general reduction in the prices of the country, so that 
according to the phraseology of the late Governor of the Bank, 
to whose able advocacy of the Bank's claims the proprietors 
will be chiefly indebted, should they succeed in obtaining a re- 
newal of their charter, '• it will be no longer an object to im- 
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port, but the advantage will rather be upon the export." In 
plain English, that our manufacturers may be compelled to seU 
their commodities at a great loss to foreign nations, for gold, 
in order that the Bank of England may be " placed in a posi- 
tion of security !" In the last place, it has been endeavoured 
to be shown, that the indirect mode of supplying the country 
with currency adopted by the Bank of England, through the 
medium of government securities, is radically wrong, and is 
indeed as absurd as to attempt to supply a town with water 
by inundating the country in which it is situated. 

It is proposed, we observe, to do away, in a great measure, 
with the first objection, by allowing Joint Stock Banks, con- 
sisting of any number of partners, to draw bills on, or issue 
notes payable in London, fur any sum not under L.5. This, 
it is willingly admitted, is a very great improvement. The 
Government also purposes to repay the Bank of England 25 
per cent, of their capital, or rather more than L.3,500,000, 
which, with their " rest" of upwards of L.2,500,000, will give the 
Bank a real working capital of upwards of six millions. This 
part of the plan is also entitled to unqualified approbation. 
Here, however, all approbation of the plan must cease, the 
other parts being fraught with incalculable evil. The making 
Bank of England notes a legal tender from all parties except 
the Bank of England itself, which is tantamount to a partial 
bank restriction act, may, and most probably will, raise prices, 
and give industry a false stimulus for a short period, but it 
must ultimately lead to the most disastrous results. Should 
this part of the proposed plan be carried into effect, it will be 
well with those who take advantage of the temporary season of 
hollow prosperity which it will probably give rise to, convert 
their funds into cash, and betake themselves to another country, 
before the crisis come, as come it mast. They that sow the 
wind delude themselves if they imagine that they shall not reap 
the whirlwind. The other provision for encouraging the estab- 
lishment of Joint Stock Banks in the country for the purpose 
of issuing only Bank of England paper has a direct tendency to 
aggravate the radical error of the present system. Any person 
who will take the trouble of examining the subject with stten- 



tion, must be convinced that the evil of tlie currency in Eng- 
Iftnd is, not that it ia too Email in amount, but that it is impro- 
perly distributed. Those who need it for the purposes of trade 
cannot get it, because those who chiefly supply them with it, not 
being issuers of paper money themselves, have comparatively 
little interest in supplying it. When it is considered, indeed, that 
the deposits in the Bank of England, on the averageof the last ten 
years, amount to upwards of kight millions, he must be be- 
yond the uifluence of reason who can argue that there is not 
enough of currency in the country, as far at least as the indirect 
mode adopted by the Bank of England of issuing its notes on 
Government securities can supply the country with currency. 
We are satisfied, on the contrary, that there is far more than 
enough of euch currency ; and that the country pay the Bank 
of England a very large sum annually as interest for paper 
money, which is deposited in its own coffers, and is, therefore, 
so far as the public are concerned, no better than waste paper, 
though, of course, it enables the bank proprietors lo divide eight 
per cent, annually of profit, when the common rate of profit is 
scarcely four per cent. Besides, what possible advantage can 
be expected to result from this strange and novel proposition, 
i* i~ difficult to conceive. If the Bank of England supply the 
country banks with paper money as cheap as they could issue 
notes of their own, (and it would be absurd to suppose that they 
would do it cheaper, and so lose by the transaction,) it is evi- 
. dent that the country bankers have no greater interest in circu- 
f lating Bank of England paper than in issuing their own notes, 
■ W far as the country is concerned, while it is a degradation, so 
rfc as the country bankers are concerned, as they become mere 
I l)rokers. Again, if the Bank of England supply the country 
! banks with paper money, even with a small profit, the ability 
•nd inclination of the country banks to accommodate their cu&- 
! tomers are limited, exactly in the same proportion as their pro- 
I fits are given to the Bank of England. In fine, if those issuing 
I Botes are not to supply those who need them directly, far better 
I vesort at once to a gold currency, or at least to a national bank ; 
for it is utter folly paying the Bank of England for tlie use of 
paper money as much as would be paid for gold. 
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We are, however, perhaps attaching undue importance U 
this subject ; for so long as the machine of industry is attempted 
to be forced in a wrong direction, it is of comparatively little 
moment whether the wheels are in perfect order or not. 

Third, the severe and unequal pressure of taxation. This 
subject having been taken up by the newspaper press, the moat 
powerful instrument of modern times for the accomplishment of 
the public good, may very safely be left in such good hands. 
One or two disjointed remarks arc all that we shall hazard. 

Attention has already been pointed to the iniquity of the 
taxes on knowledge, which, as they strike at the root of all per- 
manent amelioration of the condition of man, have been de- 
nounced in strong language, though not stronger than the occa- 
sion required ; for the more one reflects on the matter, the more 
every intelligent being must be satisfied of their monstrous ab- 
surdity. 

If there be any truth in the principle, which has been endea- 
voured to be explained in the previous part of this inquiry, it 
follows that the taxes on all articles of agricultural produce, 
foreign and domestic, ought also to be instantly repealed. These 
taxes, as well as the restrictions on the importation of corn, tend 
directly to diminish the fund from which all profits of stock, 
and wages of labour are derived, and therefore forin an insuper- 
able obstacle to the nation's advance in the career of prosperity. 
They tend, also, by lowering proHt and wages, to diminish the 
power of the people to pay taxes. It is somewhat strange that 
so eminent a financier as Sir Henry Parnell should have fallen 
into the common error of those who maintain, that as the na- 
tional capital increases, the power to pay taxes is increased in 
proportion. This is a complete fallacy, for taxes can never long 
conWtiue to be paid out of capital, which will soon be withdrawn 
from a country where it is taxed. They are paid out of re- 
venue, of which profits and wages constitute by far the greater 
portion, and if these fall, as it is generally admitted they have 
done very considerably in this country, the power to pay taxes 
is proportion ably diminished. Besides, the present system is 
grossly unjust, for persons with large families, though of limited 
means, arc compelled to pay more than those with the amplest 



means without families, owing to tlie common ueceseuriea of life 
being so heavily taxed, A great deal has been said of the in- 
justice of a property tas ; but it is believed that it would 
scarcely be possible to devise a property tax which could occa- 
sion one-tenth part of the injustice which is perpetrated by the 
present system of taxing food and other necessaries. There 
seems to be no alternative left, indeed, except the imposition of 
a property tax. Those who wish to become acquainted with 
this important subject, however, we beg to refer to the Sptcta- 
tor's able paper on Taxation, which, at a trifling cost, contains 
a mass of accurate information on a subject with which all 

I ought to be conversant. 

f It appears, then, from these various impolitic legislative mea- 
Bures, that the machine of industry is attempted to be impelled 
in a wrong direction — as wrong as if it were forced up the steep 
ascent of a high mountain — that the landowners of this country 
may obtain a monopoly price for food, and, by consequence, 
high rents ; that the wheels of the vehicle are clogged by the 
imposition of the most injurious restrictions on the trade of 
banking, which act as a powerful drag in retarding its progress, 
merely to bolster up the unjust monopoly of the Bank of Eng- 
land ; and that those, whose exertions impel the machine, are 
weighed down to the dust by the severe pressure of unequal 
taxation. The blessings of a bountiful Providence have thus 
been perverted into a curse by the vain interference of men. 

In conclusion, we would implore the Government not to de- 
ceive itself by supposing that this is a matter which can with 
safety be deferred to a more convenient season. Important as 
many of the subjects at present under discussion in Parliament 
are, this is infinitely the most important of them all. Church 
Reform, East India Charter, and Slavery itself, sink into insig- 
nificence before it ; for the welfare, not of this or that particular 
interest, but of the whole nation, is at stake. Let the Govern- 
ment, then, instantly apply itself, heart and soul, to devise mea. 
sures to extricate the country from the difficult and dangerous po- 
sition in which it is placed, At the same time, without the cordial 
co-operation of all classes of the people, the Government cannot 
effect much. Should the people persist in their idle clamour for 
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the repeal of the assessed taxes, — their right to insist on their mo- 
dification, so far as unequal, is undeniable, and should they refuse 
to submit to the burden of a property tax, it is clearly impossible 
that the Government can, with any regard to the maintenance of 
the national faith, repeal the taxes on food and raw produce, which 
strike at the very root of all national prosperity. These are, 
doubtless, great sacrifices, but without great sacrifices on all 
parts, from the false position into which the country has been 
driven by a long course of mistaken policy, the national ruin 
seems inevitable. In this emergency, let us hope that all dis- 
tinctions of party will be forgotten ; that the people and the 
Government will vie with each other in their endeavours to pro- 
mote the national welfare ; and that their united efforts will be 
crowned with success. 



THE END. 
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